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In a different field, that of political and social work,
is Kamala Devi Chattopadyaya, sometime president of
the All-India Women's Conference. Kamala Devi was
once famous for her beauty and even now, in her fifties,
she remains a fascinating person, dignified, graceful and
sharply intelligent. She has represented Indian women
at world conferences. She has flown the national tri-
color on many a flagstaff. In 1930 she was the first
woman to break the salt law. She loves music and the
theater. She understands art, both Indian and Euro-
pean. In her spare moments she has worked for the re-
vival of the stage. But politics has always been the
breath of her life, for freedom is the first love of any
subject nation. She is a well-read, well-traveled woman
who has frequently visited both Europe and America.
She has been an influence on Indian women who listen
to her with deference.
Better known to the outside world, particularly to
America, is Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit, sister of Jawaharlal
Nehru. Americans reacted to her in much the same way
as they did to Madam Chiang Kai-shek. Mrs. Pandit's
name, background, and relationship to Jawaharlal lent
themselves to American publicity. She went to America
and carried with her a tradition of service to her coun-
try, for she not only had been born and brought up in
the national struggle but had also been the first Indian
woman minister in a provincial government I remem-
ber how Congressman Emanuel Celler, the New York
lawyer, used to grow enthusiastic over her and wonder
why I did not go into the same raptures as he did over
Mrs. Pandit's performances on the radio network and
public platforms of the United States.
"The trouble is,"  I said to Celler one day,  "you
Americans do not expect an Indian woman to be so pre-